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IX. — On Cannibalism in Relation to Ethnology. By John 
Ckawfurd, Esq., F.RS. 

[Read February 22nd, 1865.] 

The name for a man-eater in all the languages of modern Europe 
is, I have no doubt, taken from that of a tribe of insular Ameri- 
cans, the Caribs, probably the first anthropophagi encountered by 
the Spaniards after their discovery of the New World. The name 
for a man-eater in Spanish is that of the people in question, 
written Oaribe ; but the Spaniards employ also, borrowed pro- 
bably from the French or Italians, the more general word, seem- 
ingly a corruption of it, and which they write Canibale. 

Man, at his first appearance on earth, in the remote time when 
he was the contemporary of the extinct elephant, rhinoceros, and 
cave bear, could have been little above the level of the lower ani- 
mals, except in the possession of a pair of hands and in a supe- 
riority of brain the powers of which were as yet undeveloped. He 
had not constructed a language, and his speech, like that of the 
lower animals, consisted of interjections only. He had not ac- 
quired the art of kindling a fire, and his only weapon was a club — 
the branch of a tree torn off by the wind. In this feeble and 
almost helpless state of his existence his food would of necessity 
consist of raw flesh derived from the dead carcases of beasts, birds, 
and fishes, assisted on the sea-coast by shell-fish and sea-weeds, 
and in a few favoured localities by wild fruits. He was utterly 
naked. 

The condition of man, in this his first stage of existence, appears 
to me to be faithfully represented in the philosophical vision of 
Sir Humphry Davy, and I think it, therefore, worth transcribing. 
"Whilst I was still," says he, "in motion, a dim and hazy light 
which seemed like that of twilight in a rainy morning broke upon 
my sight, and gradually a country displayed itself to my view 
covered with forests and marshes. I saw wild animals grazing in 
large savannahs, and carnivorous beasts disturbing and destroying 
them. I saw naked savages feeding on wild fruits, or devouring 
shell-fish, or fighting with clubs for the remains of a whale which 
had been thrown on the shore. I observed that they had no habi- 
tations — that they concealed themselves in caves or under the 
shelter of palm-trees, and that the only delicious food which nature 
seemed to have given them was the date and the cocoa-nut, and 
these were in very small quantity, and the object of contention. 
I saw that some few of these wretched human beings that in- 
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habited the wild waste before my eyes had weapons pointed with 
fish-bone or stone, which they made use of for destroying birds, 
quadrupeds or fishes that they fed upon raw ; but their greatest 
delicacy appeared to be a maggot or worm which they sought for 
with the greatest perseverance in the buds of the palm." 

In the first stage of man's existence, however, it is to be taken 
into consideration that wild animals must have been more abun- 
dant than they afterwards became when mankind had by increase 
of numbers, and skill in their destruction, contributed to displace 
them. Having then too little fear of man, they would be more 
easily captured or destroyed. We know this to have been cer- 
tainly the case from our experience of uninhabited and unfre- 
quented countries, as in the cases of New South Shetland, and 
the islands of Paul and Amsterdam for seals, and down to the 
present day for birds, as in the case of the Galapagos Islands, 
where they can still be captured with the outstretched hand, or 
knocked on the head with a switch. 

When man had increased in number, and the animals on which 
he fed had become fewer, and at the same time more shy or diffi- 
cult of capture from their knowledge of him, his ingenuity would 
necessarily be stimulated to the invention of new means of pro- 
curing food. Then would be invented the weapon pointed with 
bone or stone, the bow and arrow, the blow-pipe for discharging 
arrows or pellets, the bone fish-hook, the net, and eventually the 
canoe, with the stone-axe and knife for their fabrication. Men 
now clothed themselves in the skins of the wild beasts, the flesh 
of which they had devoured, and in this stage a language would 
be formed, and the art of kindling a fire discovered. This is the 
stone age, and that in which I imagine that cannibalism began. 
Mankind was now, as indeed from the beginning, divided into many 
separate tribes, the sufficient proof of which is to be found in the 
numerous independent languages still spoken, notwithstanding the 
well-known extinction of many. In the struggle for existence — 
which, however, I see no reason to conclude ever ended in a meta- 
morphosis — neighbouring tribes would necessarily live in a state 
of hostility. Their wars would be about hunting and fishing- 
grounds, and the carnivorous savage who lived exclusively on 
flesh would draw no nice distinction between that of the lower 
animals and that of his enemies, when this indulgence gratified 
at once his revenge and appeased his hunger. Cannibalism, in 
short, would be established. 

Pressed by a diminishmgsupply of food, human ingenuity would 
be stimulated to the invention of fresh means for augmenting it ; 
and then, it may be imagined, would begin the artificial raising of 
roots, fruits, and corn, and the first domestication of animals — 
that is, the first rudiments of agriculture. In this case, the pro- 
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gress made would depend greatly on the abundance or scarcity of 
the wild plants and animals amenable to culture and domestica- 
tion, these being many in some regions, few in others, and almost 
wholly wanting in a few. 

From the comparative abundance of food in this third stage of 
savage life, cannibalism might be expected to cease, and in a few 
instances it actually did so ; yet it was still frequently continued 
through custom and superstition. On the discovery of iron and 
bronze for the fabrication of cutting implements, constituting the 
fourth and last stage of savage life, man now invested with the 
power of commanding an adequate supply of food, cannibalism 
ought totally to have been relinquished ; but a few examples of it 
are still found to remain, and we find it then assuming the mask 
of religion. 

I shall endeavour to illustrate by examples the principles now 
laid down. The Greeks and Romans, even in the rudest state of 
society among them of which we have any authentic record, were 
far advanced beyond the cannibal state. Such, also, was the case, 
even with all the tribes and nations with which they held inter- 
course. Even the rudest of these possessed corn and cattle, and 
were acquainted with the metals. So it was, too, with the 
Egyptians, and with all the civilised nations of Asia — the Tyrians, 
the Jews, the Persians, Assyrians, Hindus, Arabians, and Chinese. 
Among classic writers, Herodotus alone charges two Asiatic na- 
tions, one of Central and one of Eastern Asia, with cannibalism ; 
but his information was, of course, mere hearsay; and yet although 
accompanied by details which vitiate its credibility, it has probably 
some foundation of truth. I have no doubt, however, but that 
cannibalism once prevailed among the forefathers of the most civi- 
lised nations of Europe and Asia when they were in the same 
state of society as were the New Zealanders, and most of the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific, as well as all the ruder 
people of America and its islands. Ten years ago, Dr. String, a 
distinguished Professor of the University of Liege, discovered in 
a grotto at Chauvaux, on the banks of the Meuse, human bones, 
along with those of animals, and with them a rude stone axe. All 
the long human bones had been split for the extraction of their 
marrow, and here, if we can but rely on the narrative, was clear 
evidence of cannibalism at no great distance from the now manu- 
facturing, commercial, and civilised city of Liege. 

The only European people against whom a direct charge of can- 
nibalism has been made, within the limits of authentic histoiy, 
are the Caledonians, and more especially the ancient Scots. The 
authority on which the imputation is made is Hieronymus, com- 
monly called Jerome, afterwards canonised and considered by com- 
petent judges an authentic writer as to lay subjects. The text of 
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Jerome's statement, which I take from a note in Gibbon, almost 
literally translated, is as follows : — " When a youth and in Gaul, 
I saw the Attacotti (or Scoti), a British nation that feeds on hu- 
man flesh. When they encounter in the woods herds of swine 
and oxen, or flocks of sheep, it is their wont to cut off the most 
fleshy parts of shepherds and shepherdesses, holding these alone 
to be delicious food." 

"Such," says Gibbon, in a note, after quoting the Latin original 
of this passage, " is the evidence of Jerome, whose veracity I find 
no reason to question ;" and in his text the historian has the fol- 
lowing reflection: "When they (the Attacotti or Scoti) hunted the 
woods for prey, it is said that they attacked the shepherd rather 
than his flock, and that they curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts both of males and females, which they prepared for 
their horrid repasts. If in the neighbourhood of the commercial 
and literary city of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, 
we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish history the op- 
posite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such reflections tend 
to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing 
hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age the 
Hume of the Southern Hemisphere." 

To the charge of cannibalism made by Jerome, and apparently 
believed in by Gibbon, a few evident objections present themselves. 
The allegation refers to the middle of the fifth century (a.d. 
467-470), and all that the narrator asserts is, that he saw in Gaul 
a British people called the Attacotti or Scoti, who in their own coun- 
try devoured human flesh, preferring it to pork, beef, or mutton. 
The individuals seen by Jerome appear at the time to have been 
soldiers in the service of the Boman Emperor, and he coidd not 
himself have seen them in the act of devouring human flesh in a 
country which at the moment had been a Roman province, and 
partaken of Boman civilisation, for five centuries. But the country 
of the Attacotti, if in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, must have 
been south of the wall of Antoninus, and all Britain up to this 
wall had been conquered by the Romans from the time of Agri- 
cola. Tacitus, who described these conquests, and the people over 
whom they were made, from the notes of Agricola, makes no al- 
lusion whatever to the practice of cannibalism in any part of 
Britain. He speaks, indeed, of human sacrifices as practised in 
some parts of Britain ; but the sacrifices, like those of the Peru- 
vians, and unlike those of the Mexicans, stopped short of de- 
vouring the flesh of the victims. Let me add that the Scoti, if 
they were cannibals, were Irish invaders and conquerors, or at 
least are now considered to have been so, both by the antiquaries 
of Ireland and Scotland. They must have spoken the Gaelic lan- 
guage — the only native tongue ever known to have been spoken 
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in Ireland ; and indeed by their descendants, north of the Roman 
wall, do, in fact, continue to speak it down to the present day. 
It may reconcile Irishmen to the imputation of cannibalism thus 
made against their forefathers, that the Roman narrator thus de- 
scribes them as, " bellicosa hominum natio," that is, " a valiant 
race of men." I state all this, not in disparagement of the Irish 
or vindication of the Caledonians, but simply as an historical fact. 

As to that portion of the passage which I have transcribed from 
Gibbon, which contains the compliment to his brother historian, 
and in him to the Scottish nation, I may take this opportunity of 
remarking that from it Lord Macaulay appears to have borrowed 
his celebrated prophecy of the New Zealander of a future age 
contemplating the ruins of London from the broken arch of one 
of its bridges. I must add that from what is now passing in 
New Zealand, it is far more likely that its native race shall be 
speedily extinguished than that in future ages it should produce 
either a David Hume or a sentimental philosopher contemplating 
the ruins of London from the broken arch of one of its bridges. 
Indeed, I am obliged to pronounce our two great historians to be 
very small ethnologists. The Southern hemisphere may, indeed, in 
some future age, produce a David Hume ; but he will be, not a Maori, 
but an Anglo-Saxon — not a brown man with invariably black hair 
and eyes, but a white one, with hair and eyes of manifold tints. 

But although I consider the evidence of cannibalism in the in- 
stance of the Attacotti, Scoti, or Scots, unsatisfactory, I am by 
no means prepared to conclude that it did not exist, even down 
to the fifth century with the people of Scotland north of the 
Roman wall, and among whom Roman civilisation had not pene- 
trated. On the contrary, the people of that part of our island seem 
to have been exactly in that state of society in which we know that 
cannibalism has existed in other parts of the world. The following 
is Gibbon's well-known description of them even in the fifth cen- 
tury : — " The native Caledonians preserved in the northern extre- 
mity of the island their wild independence, for which they were 
not less indebted to their poverty than their valour. The masters 
of the fairest and most wealthy parts of the globe turned with 
contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the winter tempest, from 
lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from wild and lonely heaths, 
over which the deer of the forest were chased by a troop of naked 
barbarians." 

Gibbon's account is corroborated by the cysts and shell-heaps 
of Mr. Laing, which satisfactorily prove that a portion of the fore- 
fathers of the Scottish nation were men of the stone age, and of 
a very rude one too ; mere hunters, and in all, save superiority 
of race, on a level with Australians and Red Indians. I am very 
far, however, from considering the discovery of a single child's 
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jaw-bone in the Caithness shell-heaps as evidence of cannibalism ; 
for, independent of its utter inadequacy, I have not been able in 
the course of my inquiries into the general subject to find that 
children have been the victims of cannibalism. In the case of a 
surprise and general massacre, no doubt their flesh would be 
eaten ; but more usually they are saved for slaves, although occa- 
sionally afterwards sacrificed. 

The people of Europe, even of the middle ages, were assuredly 
wholly unaware of the cannibalism of their remote forefathers, 
and if man-eating was mentioned by them at all, it was only in 
romance, and attributed to demons. The discovery of the New 
World, however, afforded abundant testimony of it, for in nearly 
every part of it visited by the first discoverers, perfectly satisfac- 
tory evidence of it presented itself. The whole continent was 
eminently deficient in animals amenable to domestication, for 
there existed throughout but three — the dog in North America, 
the llama in Peru, and the turkey in Mexico. The scarcity of 
animal food arising from this cause retarded civilisation ; and, I 
have no doubt, was a provocation at the same time to cannibalism. 
Even in localities where the banana, the manihot, the yam, the 
maize had been long cultivated, cannibalism was found still to 
prevail. 

Examples of American cannibalism are abundant ; but I shall 
here confine myself to a few examples taken from the Travels of 
Pedro Cieza de Leon, of which an excellent translation has lately 
been made by my travelled friend Mr. Clements Markham, the 
accomplished Secretary of the Geographical Society. The author, 
bating a little bigotry which belonged to his age, is a sensible, 
judicious, and reliable observer. He arrived in America in 1 534, 
only three years after the conquest of Peru, and when a mere youth. 
His adventures refer to about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and the particular scene of them to which I shall refer was the 
valley of the Cauca, a tributary of the Magdalena, and lying be- 
tween the fifth and sixth degrees of north latitude. "The Indians," 
says he, "although they speak the same language as those of 
Guaeo, are always engaged in wars with them, so that the num- 
ber of both nations has greatly diminished, for they eat all those 
that are captured, and place their heads before the doors of their 
houses. Very great," he adds, "is the power that the devil, enemy 
of the human race, is allowed by God to have over this people by 
reason of their sins, and often is he visible amongst them. On 
the above-mentioned platform they have many cords fastened in 
the manner of a knot, each forty brazas long, and we made use of 
these ropes for sandals. On the top of the platform they fastened 
the Indians whom they took in war by the shoulders, and cut out 
their hearts, which they offered to their war gods, or to the devil 
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in whose honour they made these sacrifices. Presently, without 
any long- delay, they eat those whom they had thus killed." 

Here is an incident of which the author himself was an eye- 
witness. " Don Rodrigo Alonzo, I, and two other Christians, being 
in the province of Pancura, went in chase of certain Indians, and, 
on entering a village, there came out the freshest and prettiest 
Indian girl I have ever seen in all these provinces. When we saw 
her, we called her, but as soon as she saw us she shrieked as if 
she had seen the devil, and ran towards the India.ns of Pozo, 
thinking it better to be killed by them than to fall into our hands. 
And so it was that one of these Indians who were our allies, before 
we could prevent him, gave her a cruel blow on the head, while 
another came up and beheaded her with a stone knife. The girl, 
when they approached, knelt down and awaited her doom, which 
they gave her. They then drank her blood, and ate her heart and 
entrails raw, carrying off the head and limbs to be eaten on the 
following night. ... "I saw two other Indians who had killed 
those of Pancura, and the victims laughed pleasantly, just as if 
they were not the men to die. In fine, all the Indians of these 
parts have the custom of eating human flesh." 

The custom of hoarding heads or skulls, and sometimes the 
stuffed skins of the victims, is described by Cieza de Leon as 
common. " Owing to their wars," says he, "when we discovered 
the valleys, we found so many human heads at the doors of the 
chiefs' houses that it seemed as if each one had been a butcher's 
shop." This, as will presently be seen, does not differ even in 
detail from the cannibalism of New Zealand and the Fijis. In 
both cases the main motive is revenge, and the victims are cap- 
tives, while heads in one form or another are preserved by the 
conquerors as trophies. 

Cannibalism still exists in America, although necessarily to a 
greatly diminished extent. Mr. Bates, in his authentic, instructive, 
and philosophical work on the valley of the Amazons, enumerates 
by name several tribes of the valley of the Amazon who are still 
cannibals, and who waylay strangers, and especially European 
strangers, killing and devouring them. He gives one example. 
" Four months before my arrival at St. Paulo," says he, " two young 
half-castes (nearly white) of the village went to trade on the 
Juari, a tributary of the Amazon, the Majeronas having shown 
signs of abating their hostility for a year or two previously. They 
had not been gone long when their canoe returned with the news 
that the two young men had been shot with arrows, roasted, and 
eaten by the savages." There was, however, some discrimination 
in the cannibalism of the Majeronas, for it appears that in a 
previous voyage, the two slaughtered young men had offered in- 
sults to their women, and theii death was in revenge of this 
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contrast to the customs of the Tongans (of the fair and sleek- 
haired race), who esteem the care of the old as one of their re- 
ligious duties." 

The story told of the Bataks is of the same character with that 
told by Herodotus of an Indian nation who killed and ate their 
sick — the men being the executioners of the men, and the women 
of the women ; while he describes the same people as sacrificing 
superannuated persons to their gods, and ending the ceremony by 
eating their flesh. Although the historian states all this only on 
hearsay, to judge by the practice of the Fiji islanders, and pro- 
bably even of the Bataks of Sumatra in former times, there is, 
probably, a foundation of truth in his story, bating the eating of 
the flesh and the killing of the sick. We can fancy that we see 
in the human sacrifices the remains of a ceremony which was 
complete only when the flesh of the victim was eaten. If so, in 
this incomplete state, it existed among the civilised Greeks and 
Romans, down to a very late period. It existed in Peru at the 
same time that human flesh was devoured in Mexico ; and the 
selected victim with the Peruvians was a beautiful child or spot- 
less virgin. 

In Borneo, among the Dayaks (a Malay word, equivalent to our 
word " savage"), man-eating seems to be in progress of abolition ; 
but the immolation of enemies, chiefly for their heads to be pre- 
served as trophies of victory, and for superstitious uses, is very 
general among the hundred different, and always hostile, aboriginal 
tribes which inhabit the interior of that vast island. The practice 
of hoarding skulls seems, indeed, to be as prevalent as in ancient 
Mexico itself; but it is but rarely that the flesh of the prisoner is 
eaten ; and this, as well as their abstaining from killing the 
women, at least the young ones, and the children of their enemies, 
argues an advance in civilisation far beyond the Fijians. 

About the year 1828, a very intelligent, and in my opinion 
faithful, English traveller of the name of Dalton, lived for eighteen 
months among the Kayans, the most numerous and advanced of 
the native tribes of Borneo, and under the protection of its chief, 
whose name was Selji. This chief he accompanied in one of his 
predatory incursions into an enemy's territory. Mr. Dalton very 
graphically describes the proceedings of the savage host, whose 
march was by canoes on a river. "After paddling all night with- 
out intermission," says he, "half an hour before daylight they 
pull the boats up the banks amongst the jungle and thick trees, 
so that from the river it is impossible to see them, or discover the 
least trace of their route. Here they sleep, and feed upon monkeys, 
snakes, or any other animals they can reach with their blow-pipes ; 
wild hogs are their favourite food, and they are in abundance. If 
these fail them, the young sprouts of certain trees and wild fruit 
will answer the purpose. Nothing comes amiss to the stomach 
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that I transcribe it, observing that he had for his interpreter the 
celebrated Tahitian, Omai, who had visited England, and spoke 
essentially the same language as the New Zealanders. " From my 
own observation," says he, in his third voyage, "and from the in- 
formation of Tameiharooa and others, it appears to me that the 
New Zealanders must live under perpetual apprehension of being 
destroyed by each other, there being few of their tribes that have 
not, as they think, sustained some wrongs from some other tribe. 
And perhaps the desire of a good meal may be no small incite- 
ment. I asked if they ate the flesh of such of their friends as 
were killed in war, but whose bodies were saved from falling into 
the enemy's hands. They seemed surprised at the question, which 
they answered in the negative, expressing some abhorrence at the 
very idea/' 

He afterwards adds, " The perpetual state of war, and the de- 
structive method of conducting it, operate so strongly in producing 
habitual circumspection, that one hardly ever finds a NewZealander 
off his guard, either by night or by day. Indeed no other man can 
have such powerful motives to be vigilant. For, according to their 
system of belief, the soul of the man whose flesh is devoured by 
the enemy is doomed to a perpetual fire ; while the soul of the 
man whose body has been rescued from those who killed him, as 
well as the souls of all who die a natural death, ascend to the 
habitation of the gods." 

New Zealand, however, was not the only part of the islands of 
the Pacific inhabited by the fairer of the two races of man that 
occupy them in which cannibalism prevailed. It existed also in 
the Navigator Islands or Samoan group, and the great navigator 
whose words I have been just quoting, fell himself a victim to it 
in the Sandwich Islands. Mariner, who had lived for several 
years among the islanders of Tonga, one of the Friendly group, 
personally witnessed two instances of cannibalism among this 
people, who belong to the fairer race. In the last of these cases, 
forty of the Tonguese cut up, cooked, and ate three dead bodies 
of their enemies ; but he adds " that the natives of these islands 
are not to be called cannibals on this account. So far from it 
being a general feature, it is," on the contrary, held in abhorrence ; 
and when it is occasionally done, it is only by young warriors, 
who do it in imitation of the Fiji islanders, attaching to it an idea 
that there is something in it designating a fierce, warlike, and 
manly spirit. When the party in question returned to Neafu, 
after their inhuman repast, several persons, particularly women, 
avoided them, saying, ' Away, you are a man-eater !' " 

In a few of the islands of the Pacific, however, no cannibalism 
was found by their discoverers to exist, as in the Society and 
Marquesa groups, where the domesticated animals existed, and 

YOL. IV. I 
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agriculture had made considerableprogress, the seas also abounding 
in fish. Here the same horror of eating human flesh was found to 
be entertained as among the civilised people of Europe and Asia. 

But it is among the Negro races of the Pacific — the men of shin 
more or less black, and of hair more or less woolly — that cannibal- 
ism has been found chiefly to exist ; and, indeed, notwithstanding 
the meritorious efforts of the Christian missionaries to abolish 
it, it still exists in the fulness of its atrocity. These Negro 
races, for there are several of them, are not found to the North of 
the Equator, but extend all the way south of it to about the 20th 
degree of latitude, and from the 130th to the 180th degree of 
longitude. With the exception of the great island of New Guinea, 
on the coasts of which, at least, it is unknown, cannibalism is, to 
a greater or less extent, believed at present to prevail. These 
Negroes, although placed under the same favourable conditions of 
sky and land as the fairer race, are undeniably a more brutish and 
unintellectual people. 

Among these Austral Negroes, we possess the most intimate 
knowledge of those inhabiting the Fiji Islands, the most easterly 
and also the most civilised of the whole, and this from the long 
residence among them of British and American missionaries — men 
of untiring zeal and perfect integrity. From the authentic infor- 
mation communicated by these meritorious men to intelligent and 
educated voyagers, I shall give my account of their cannibalism. 
I take the following from the exploring expedition of the United 
States in 1840, under the command of Captain, now Admiral, 
Wilkes. 

"The hostile feelings of the different tribes makes war the 
principal employment of the males throughout the group ; and 
where there is so strong a disposition to attack their neighbours, 
plausible reasons for beginning hostilities are not difficult to find. 
The wars of the Eijians usually arise from some accidental affront 
or misunderstanding, of which the most powerful party takes 
advantage to extend its dominions or increase its wealth. This is 
sometimes accomplished by a mere threat, by which the weakest 
party is terrified into submission to the demand of territory or 
property. 

" The eating of human flesh is not confined to cases of sacrifice 
for religious purposes, but is practised from habit and taste. The 
existence of cannibalism, independent of superstitious notions, has 
been doubted by many. There can be no question that, although 
it may have originated in a sacred rite, it is continued in the Fiji 
group for the mere pleasure of eating human flesh as food. Their 
fondness for it will be understood from the custom they have of 
sending it to their friends at a distance, as an acceptable present ; 
and the gift is eaten, even if decomposition has begun before it is 
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received. So highly do they esteem this food, that the greatest 
praise they can bestow on a delicacy is to say that it is as tender 
as a dead man. .... 

"On the 10th of February, 1840, one of the servants of the 
American missionaries, "continues Admiral Wilkes, "informed them 
that the king had sent for two dead men from Lauthala, a town 
or koro not far from Somusomu. On inquiring the reason, he 
knew of none but that the king was angry. This was sufficient 
to know, and in some degree prepared them for what they shortly 
after had to witness. They now found that the servant was but 
partly informed, for instead of two men they soon observed eleven 
brought in, and knew that a feast was to take place. Messrs. 
Hunt and Lythe went to the old king, to urge him to desist from 
so horrid and barbarous a repast. .... 

" On the day of the feast, the shutters of the mission-house were 
closed to keep out the disgusting smell that would ensue ; but 
Mr. Hunt took his station just within the fence and witnessed 
the whole that follows. The victims were dragged along the 
ground with ropes round their necks, and laid as a present to the 
king. . . . The cause of the massacre was that the people of 
Lauthala had killed a man belonging to the king's koro, who 
was doing some business for the king, and notwithstanding the 
people of Lauthala are related to the king, it was considered an 
unpardonable offence, and an order was given to attack the town. 
The party that went for this purpose came upon the unsuspecting 
village, when, according to themselves, they were neither prepared 
for defence nor flight, or, as they described it to Mr. Hunt, ' At 
the time the cock crows, they open their eyes, and raise their 
heads from sleep ; they rushed in upon them and clubbed them 
to death/ Without any regard to rank, age, or sex, all shared 
the same fate, whether innocent or guilty. . . . 

" He (Mr. Hunt) was much struck with the skill and despatch 
with which the practised cannibals performed their work. While 
it was going on, the old priest was sitting at the door of his temple 
giving orders, and anxiously looking for his share. All this, said 
Mr. Hunt, was done with the most perfect insensibility. He could 
not perceive the least sign of revenge on the part of those who ate 
them, and only one body was given to the injured party. Some 
of those who joined in the feast acknowledged that the people of 
Lauthala were their relations, and he fully believes that they 
cooked and ate them because they were commanded to do so." 

Thirteen years after the visit of Admiral Wilkes, the Fijis were 
visited by Captain, now Admiral, Erskine, who, in his sensible and 
judicious work, " A Voyage to the Southern Pacific/' confirms the 
statements of Admiral Wilkes, adding some striking details of his 
own. The missionaries furnished him with the particulars of one 
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incident which had occurred but a year before his own arrival. 
It was to this effect. The chief of Bau, Tahkambau, the most 
powerful of the Fiji group, and the same who offered to make over 
the sovereignty of all the islands — which, however, it turned out 
was not all his to give away — to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
had been entertained by a neighbouring and friendly chief, when 
part of the feast consisted of two dead human bodies. The would- 
be ally and tributary of Queen Victoria had to give a feast in 
return ; but having no disposable victims at hand, he had recourse 
to a stratagem to obtain the requisite supply of human flesh. 
" Not being at war," says Admiral Brskine, " he laid an ambush 
for a neighbouring village, and caught fifteen women who were 
employed seeking for shell-fish on the beach." All were slaughtered 
except three, whose lives were saved at the entreaties of the 
intrepid wives of the missionaries, who rescued them at the im- 
minent risk of being eaten themselves, — of one to whom the queen 
took a fancy to save for a slave, and of another who had died of 
the wounds she received when captured. 

The reply which Admiral Erskine receivedfrom KingTahkumbau, 
when he remonstrated with him on the abomination of cannibalism, 
was, " It is very well for you to remonstrate who have plenty of 
beef (bula mau), but we have no beef but men." 

According to the information furnished to Admiral Erskine by 
the missionaries, the Fijian language has no special name for a 
corpse, except the one (bakola), which at the same time implies 
the eating of the body, a notion, however, from which I must take 
leave to dissent, since the Fijians, like all other cannibals, never 
eat the flesh of friends or relatives. However, it seems certain 
that the only distinction they make between the flesh of a hog 
and that of a man, is to designate the first as " true or ordinary," 
and the last as "long," in the native language respectively, "puaka 
diva" and "puaka balava." It would appear from this that pork is 
the ordinary flesh of the Fijians — their beef and mutton, while 
human flesh is a luxury, as it were, — the Fijian venison. 

But the Fijians have what is equivalent to our deer parks. 
" The supply of human flesh," says Admiral Erskine, " was formerly 
in all parts of Fiji, and is still in the districts to which the influ- 
ence of the missionaries has not extended, furnished from different 
sources, the luxury being denied to women and slaves, although 
they, too, are supposed sometimes to satisfy their curiosity or 
inclination in secret. All enemies killed in battle are, as a 
matter of course, eaten by the victors, being previously pre- 
sented to the spirit." This source of supply, to which it is now 
believed that all the Negro races of the Pacific have recourse, as 
well as the bodies of shipwrecked persons, is by no means suffici- 
ent for the demand of the Fijians, whose customs require on oc- 
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casions of ceremony, when strangers of consequence are entertained, 
that the magnificence of the chief shall be exhibited by a feast of 
human victims. The method of furnishing these is by kidnapping 
neighbours, generally females. 

But cannibalism, with some races, long continues to prevail 
even after civilisation has made considerable advances. Inveterate 
custom sanctifies it, and it then takes the form of a religious 
ceremony, bearing, as it were, a vile resemblance to the Christian 
grace before meat. Even in the purely cannibal state, the practice 
has a religious form. Thus, the Fiji Islanders always offer the 
dead bodies of their victims to the "spirit" before beginning to 
devour them. The gods of savages and barbarians, propitiated by 
sacrifices, are always evil and malignant, for the beneficent deities 
are not supposed to require them. Even the Hindu religion is 
not exempt from this evidence of barbarism ; for out of its three 
great deities, the Creator has neither temples nor worshippers, 
while the temples and worshippers of the Destroyer, and those of 
his ferocious spouse, whose image is usually adorned with a neck- 
lace of human skulls, are far more numerous than those of the 
Preserver. 

The most remarkable example of cannibalism in the state of 
society now referred to, is that of the Mexicans when first seen by 
the Spaniards. Among animals they had, indeed, domesticated 
the turkey only ; but this was a native of their own country, and 
abundant, and their lakes and rivers abounded in fish. They pos- 
sessed one cereal, the maize, and they had a knowledge of gold, 
silver, copper, and bronze. "Human sacrifices," says Prescott, 
" have been practised by many nations, not excepting the most 
polished nations of antiquity ; but never by any on a scale to be 
compared with those in Anahuac. The number of victims im- 
molated on its accursed altars staggers the faith of the most un- 
scrupulous believers. Scarcely any author pretends to estimate 
the yearly sacrifices at less than 20,000, and some carry them as 
far as 50,000." 

On the same authority, at the dedication of a great temple in 
the city of Mexico, bearing a name composed of seven syllables, 
requiring sixteen Roman letters to express it according to the 
Spanish system of orthography, 70,000 captives are said to have 
perished, as Mr. Prescott justly adds, " at the shrine of this ter- 
rible deity." Captives had been reserved for several years for the 
purpose of this dedication, and the executions went on for several 
days. The event took place in 1486, or only six years before the 
discovery of America, so that there could be no doubt of the oc- 
currence, although there may be some exaggeration in the account 
given of it. 

The act of cannibalism with the Mexicans formed an inevitable 
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part of the ceremony. " The most loathsome part of the story," 
says Prescott, " the manner in which the body of the sacrificed 
captive was disposed of, remains to be described. It was delivered 
to the warrior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after 
being dressed, was served up as an entertainment to his friends." 
It may be presumed that the meat market of Mexico must have 
been over-supplied when the massacre of 70,000 prisoners took 
place in honour of the god with the ugly name and uglier at- 
tributes. 

"It was customary," says Prescott, "to preserve the skulls in 
buildings appropriated to the purpose, and the companions of 
Gortez counted 136,000 in one of these edifices. We shall see in 
the sequel of this paper that a similar practice obtained in other 
regions far away from Mexico. 

The Batak nation of Sumatra (the k, or a letter of the same 
sound in the alphabets of the Malayan class of languages at the 
end of a word represents a soft aspirate) affords an example of 
cannibalism, even more remarkable than that of the Mexicans, 
considering that this people are in some respects more advanced 
than the American nation, and are not abetted by their neighbours. 
Their agriculture embraces corn, pulse, roots, and fruits ; and for 
domesticated animals they possess the dog, the hog, the buffalo, 
the goat, and the domestic fowl. They have received, moreover, 
a tincture of Hinduism ; but above all they have a national 
literature, written in a character of their own invention. With 
all these seeming advantages, it must be added that they occupy 
a small, poor, and isolated quarter of the island of Sumatra ; and 
that, although speaking the same tongue, they are split into many 
separate and hostile states. This people has resisted the Moham- 
medanism to which the principal nations of the island have been 
converted for six centuries; and at this moment they are un- 
questionably man-eaters. Their cannibalism was hinted at as 
early as the time of Marco Polo, — was repeated by subsequent 
travellers, and confirmed by the careful inquiries of my friend, 
Mr. Marsden, in his " History of Sumatra," eighty two years ago. 
The cannibalism of the Bataks, however, is a mitigated one. They 
eat only their enemies ; and among these they reckon not only 
prisoners of war, but criminals guilty of capital offences, among 
which they include adultery. But, unless in extraordinary cases, 
the prisoner of war can be ransomed, and even the criminal be 
pardoned for a pecuniary fine. Occasionally, however, it appears 
that a slave is killed and eaten, so that, probably, the ceremony is 
of a religious character. 

My late clever and enterprising friend, Sir Stamford Raffles, is 
of opinion that Mr. Marsden's account of the cannibalism of the 
Bataks does not go "half far enough." My own opinion is that 
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Mr. Marsden's account is quite adequate, and that Sir Stamford's 
own is, to say the least, much coloured ; and in this I am con- 
firmed by the testimony of Mr. Anderson, who visited the country 
of the Bataks of the eastern coast of the island, as well as by that 
of Dutch writers, whose countrymen, having conquered and an- 
nexed two Batak provinces on the western coast of the island, 
have necessarily possessed the best means of ascertaining their 
manners and customs. 

This is Sir Stamford Baffles' account of the country of the 
Bataks : — •" The state of society you will admit to be peculiar. 
It is calculated that not less than from sixty to a hundred are thus 
eaten in a year in time of peace. The coast " (the only part which 
he himself saw) " is but thinly inhabited ; but in the interior the 
people are said to be ' as thick as the leaves of the forest.' Per- 
haps the whole nation may amount to between one and two mil- 
lion of souls." Now, upon this passage, I must observe that the 
average of the population thus estimated for a mere corner of the 
great island equals one-third part of the estimated one of the 
whole islands, while of the two districts annexed by the Dutch, 
most probably not the worst, the country is described as a treeless, 
parched, and barren desert, with here and there a well-watered, 
and therefore fruitful valley. 

Mr. John Anderson's account, written in 1822, or two years 
after that of Sir Stamford Baffles, with far better means of in- 
formation, is as follows : — " I am fully justified, then, not only 
from what I witnessed, and the proofs now in my possession, but 
from the concurring testimony of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent natives whom I met, in asserting that cannibalism prevails 
even to a greater extent on the east coast of Sumatra than, ac- 
cording to the accounts received, it does on the west. Por the 
sake of humanity, however, be it mentioned that it is rapidly de- 
creasing as civilisation and commerce are advancing. It is not 
for the sake of food that the Bataks devour human flesh, but to 
gratify their malignant and demon-like animosity against their 
enemies." Becent Dutch authorities confirm the cannibalism of 
the Bataks, but state, at the same time, that such of these people 
as have become Dutch subjects are easily dissuaded from continuing 
the practice. 

A strange story had at one time obtained belief, that Batak 
children put their aged parents to death, and devoured their flesh 
with a sauce of lime-juice, capsicum, and salt. I believe the story, 
at least in so far as the devouring of the flesh is concerned, a pure 
fiction, and most probably the invention of the Malays, among 
whom I have myself often heard it. Sir Stamford Baffles seems, 
however, to believe that it once prevailed, and gives the following 
account of it : — " On expressing my surprise at the continuation 
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of such extraordinary practices, I was informed that formerly it 
was usual for the people to eat their parents when too old to 
work. The old people selected the horizontal branch of a tree, 
and quietly suspended themselves by their hands, while their 
children and neighbours forming a circle, danced round them, 
crying, ' When the fruit is ripe, then it will fall/ The practice 
took place during the season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty ; and as soon as the victims became fatigued, and could 
hold on no longer, they fell down, when all hands cut them up and 
made a hearty meal of them. The practice, however, of eating 
the old people has been abandoned, and thus a step in civilisation 
has been attained ; and, therefore, there are hopes of future im- 
provements." 

Now, as the main motive of all cannibals in eating human flesh 
is notoriously the gratification of revenge, while they hold in 
horror the eating of the flesh of their friends, it is certain that 
there could be no gratification of revenge, or even carnal satisfac- 
tion, on the part of children in devouring the withered bodies of 
parents. But, even in the details of the narrative as given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, there exist circumstances which invalidate 
its truthfulness. Thus, the ceremony is asserted to be practised 
during the season of limes, and when pepper and salt are plenty. 
But it so happens that in the country of the Bataks, so close to 
the equator, the lime and the capsicum are ripe at all seasons ; 
nor am I aware of any special time of the year when salt can be 
more cheap than another in a country having access to the sea 
on its eastern and western coast. But the fact is, that my friend, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, was rather prone to write sensation letters, 
and the more so when writing to a lady, that lady, too, in the 
present instance, being a duchess. 

Yet the entire story may not be a fiction, although that part of 
it which includes the devouring of the flesh of parents by their 
children be a monstrous and incredible romance. That at one 
time the Bataks may have put their superannuated parents to 
death, and this even in the manner stated, is not improbable. I 
come to this conclusion from finding that the same practice still 
obtains among the cannibals of the Fiji Islands, differing only in 
the manner of the execution. It is thus referred to by Admiral 
Erskine. " The ceremonies," says he, " attending the inhumation 
of living persons have often been witnessed by Europeans. The 
only difference in the case of a chief is, that a bed is formed at 
the bottom of the grave, consisting of the bodies of his previously 
strangled wives; the earth being then hastily thrown in and 
stamped down so as to drown any expression of agony from the 
sufferers. This strange and unnatural practice, which is so com- 
mon that an aged or decrepit person is rarely seen among the 
Fijians, is excused under various pretences, and offers a strong 
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contrast to the customs of the Tongans (of the fair and sleek- 
haired race), who esteem the care of the old as one of their re- 
ligious duties." 

The story told of the Bataks is of the same character with that 
told by Herodotus of an Indian nation who killed and ate their 
sick — the men being the executioners of the men, and the women 
of the women ; while he describes the same people as sacrificing 
superannuated persons to their gods, and ending the ceremony by 
eating their flesh. Although the historian states all this only on 
hearsay, to judge by the practice of the Fiji islanders, and pro- 
bably even of the Bataks of Sumatra in former times, there is, 
probably, a foundation of truth in his story, bating the eating of 
the flesh and the killing of the sick. We can fancy that we see 
in the human sacrifices the remains of a ceremony which was 
complete only when the flesh of the victim was eaten. If so, in 
this incomplete state, it existed among the civilised Greeks and 
Romans, down to a very late period. It existed in Peru at the 
same time that human flesh was devoured in Mexico ; and the 
selected victim with the Peruvians was a beautiful child or spot- 
less virgin. 

In Borneo, among the Dayaks (a Malay word, equivalent to our 
word " savage"), man-eating seems to be in progress of abolition ; 
but the immolation of enemies, chiefly for their heads to be pre- 
served as trophies of victory, and for superstitious uses, is very 
general among the hundred different, and always hostile, aboriginal 
tribes which inhabit the interior of that vast island. The practice 
of hoarding skulls seems, indeed, to be as prevalent as in ancient 
Mexico itself; but it is but rarely that the flesh of the prisoner is 
eaten ; and this, as well as their abstaining from killing the 
women, at least the young ones, and the children of their enemies, 
argues an advance in civilisation far beyond the Fijians. 

About the year 1828, a very intelligent, and in my opinion 
faithful, English traveller of the name of Dalton, lived for eighteen 
months among the Kayans, the most numerous and advanced of 
the native tribes of Borneo, and under the protection of its chief, 
whose name was Selji. This chief he accompanied in one of his 
predatory incursions into an enemy's territory. Mr. Dalton very 
graphically describes the proceedings of the savage host, whose 
march was by canoes on a river. "After paddling all night with- 
out intermission," says he, "half an hour before daylight they 
pull the boats up the banks amongst the jungle and thick trees, 
so that from the river it is impossible to see them, or discover the 
least trace of their route. Here they sleep, and feed upon monkeys, 
snakes, or any other animals they can reach with their blow-pipes ; 
wild hogs are their favourite food, and they are in abundance. If 
these fail them, the young sprouts of certain trees and wild fruit 
will answer the purpose. Nothing comes amiss to the stomach 
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of a Dayak. Should the Raja want flesh, and it cannot be pro- 
cured with the blow-pipe, one of their followers is killed, which 
not only provides them with a good meal, but a head to boot." 

The onslaught, on the surprise of a hostile village, is thus 
described by Mr. Dalton: — "About twenty minutes before day- 
break, they commence operations by throwing on the thatches of 
the huts lighted fire-balls, made of the dry bark of trees and resin, 
which immediately involves the whole in flames. The war-ciy is 
then raised, and the work of murder commences. The male in- 
habitants are speared, or more commonly cut down with the 
mandow (cutlass), as they descend the ladders of their dwellings 
in attempting to escape the flames which, as Selji remarked to 
me, gave just sufficient light to distinguish a man from a woman. 
The women and children, endeavouring to gain the jungle by the 
well-known paths, find them already occupied by an enemy from 
whom there is no escaping. They, of course, surrender themselves, 
and are collected together on the appearance of daylight." 

The main object of these horrible raids is the obtaining of 
" heads ;" and Mr. Dalton proceeds to describe the uses to which 
they are put, thus : — "After the women and children are collected, 
the old women are killed, and the heads of the men cut off. The 
brains are then taken out, and the heads held over a fire for the 
purpose of smoking and preserving them. The women and child- 
ren are only secondary considerations : the heads are what they 
want, and there is no suffering. A Dayak will not cheerfully en- 
dure to be recompensed by a single one. From the last excursion, 
Selji's people brought with them seven hundred, of which two 
hundred and fifty fell to the lot of himself and his sons. Many of 
Selji's people are cannibals. Some, however, will not eat human 
flesh, whilst others refuse to do so except on particular occasions, 
as a birth, a marriage, or a funeral. All these events are cele- 
brated with fresh heads. Nothing can be done without them. All 
kinds of sickness, particularly, are supposed to be under the influ- 
ence of an evil spirit, which nothing can so well propitiate as a head." 

It will appear from this description that cannibalism is on the 
wane among the Kayans, and, indeed, this is what might be ex- 
pected, since this tribe, as well as the other principal wild tribes 
of Borneo, have made a very considerable social progress, as 
evinced by their possession of the domestic dog, hog, and common 
fowl, their cultivation of corn, roots, and fruits, their culture of 
cotton, and manufacture from it of textile fabrics, but, above all. 
by their possession of the art of making malleable iron, an advan- 
tage never attained by any tribe or nation of America or the 
Pacific — not even by the earlier savages of Europe, the contem- 
poraries of extinct animals. In fact, the aborigines of Borneo have 
passed the stone period of society, but are still only in the begin- 
ning of the metallic stage, for they have no domestic animal adapted 
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to labour — the ox, the buffalo, and the horse, possessed by all the 
more civilised nations of the archipelago, being unknown to them. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the principles which I have 
endeavoured to lay down and illustrate in the course of this paper 
may be briefly stated. I suppose it, then, highly probable that 
all the races of man, in their tedious march towards civilisation, 
must have passed through all the stages which I have described, 
not excepting the stage of cannibalism. 

Of the first stage, or of man's condition when he first appeared on 
earth, with faculties as yet undeveloped by necessity, we can, of 
course, produce no examples ; but what it must necessarily have 
been is obvious. He was more naked than the beasts of the field, 
and in this respect came only to be on an equality with them after 
he had robbed them of their clothing. His food consisted of raw 
flesh, or of raw fish cast dead on the shore. To this he added a few 
wild roots and fruits, also eaten raw. His dwellings consisted of 
caves and the hollows of old trees. In this matter, therefore, he was 
only on a parity with the bear and the opossum, but far worse ac- 
commodated than the beaver, or even the fox and hyena. So must, 
in the beginning, have lived the first parents of all the races of man. 

The second stage of man's progress, as already explained, was 
produced by increase of his own numbers, decrease in the number 
of the lower animals which furnished him with food, or increase 
in the difficulty of capturing his prey, through its acquired wari- 
ness. The superior qualities of his brain were now called into ex- 
ercise to enable him to surmount these obstacles. Then were in- 
vented implements of stone and bone, with fire to produce warmth 
in aid of scarcity of clothing first, and eventually to render esculent 
by cooking articles that were uneatable without it. This was the 
first period of the stone age, that in which man lived almost ex- 
clusively by hunting and fishing. In this stage of difficult subsis- 
tence, and rancorous hatred of one tribe to another contending for 
food, most probably began the practice of eating one another's flesh. 

In the third stage, the implements still of bone or stone, there 
were probably added the net and the canoe, and a few plants be- 
gan to be cultivated, and in some places a few animals to be 
domesticated. This was found to be the state of society in the 
two great islands of Hispaniola and Cuba, among the Antilles, 
when first discovered, and of several of the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, in some of which cannibalism had ceased, while it was 
generally continued. 

In Asia and its islands we have no example of a people in the 
stage just named, and we are only assured of its having once 
existed in Europe through the discoveries of modern science. The 
pile-builders of the Swiss lakes appear to have been exactly in 
this stage. They lived chiefly on game, fish, and wild fruit, but 
they seem also to have domesticated the goat, the sheep, the clog, 
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the hog, and the ox, while they cultivated wheat and barley. 
Neither they nor their immediate predecessors can be shown to 
have been cannibals, but the great probability is that both were 
so, unless they differed wholly from other races of man in other 
regions that are satisfactorily shown to have been so. In the 
lowest stage of the same category must be included the ancient 
Caledonians of Caithness, as their character is exhibited by the 
curious and instructive discoveries of Mr. Laing. 

The fourth and last period commences with the discovery of 
the metals, bronze and iron, and their substitution for bone and 
stone. The progress of society then became rapid, and we have 
abundant examples of it in its very beginnings, on sufficient his- 
torical evidence. It was the state of society in Prance, Germany, 
Spain, and the most civilised part of Britain two thousand years 
ago : cannibalism had ceased, but human sacrifices continued, and 
in France and Britain to a hideous extent. With the exception 
that they did not partake of the flesh of their victims, the ances- 
tors of most of the present civilised nations of Europe were in the 
same state as are now the Bataks of Sumatra, and the Dayaks of 
Borneo, due allowance made for the vast superiority of the race 
they belonged to. 

It is obvious that the progress made by man towards civilisation 
and the abolition of cannibalism must depend on the quality of 
the race and the conditions, favourable or unfavourable, in which 
his lot had been cast, and their means of receiving instruction 
from people more advanced than themselves. The two last con- 
ditions were totally wanting to the Australians and New Zealanders, 
and hence they were savages and anthropophagi, and left to them- 
selves must have ever continued to be so. In the islands of the 
Pacific, and in the greater part of the American Continent, the 
conditions existed, but very partially and imperfectly, but to the 
extent to which they did they produced a result which showed 
a considerable improvement on the Australians and New 
Zealanders, yet still without producing the general extinction of 
cannibalism. 

The conditions of physical geography, including fertility of soil 
and the possession of animals amenable to domestication, and of 
plants to cultivation, were highly favourable in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, and China, and in these civilisation 
is of high antiquity, the progress made by each varying with the 
quality of the race. In Northern and Western Europe, the quality 
of the race of man was of the highest order, but the conditions 
under which it was placed were unpropitious, and its advance pro- 
portionally slow, and would have been still slower had it not 
been aided by the instruction of the oldest civilisations of Europe. 
It was in this quarter of Europe that cannibalism probably, and 
human sacrifices certainly, lingered the longest. 



